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SWEDEN: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


GDP BY COMPONENTS VALUE PERCENTAGE VOLUME CHANGE 
MILLIONS U.S.$ 
1983 1982 1983(prel.) 1984(est.)5 


Private Consumption 47,107 ~ oo + 0.5 
Total Public Consumption 26,560 


(of which: Central Government) 7,421 
Gross Investment 16,603 

(of which: Private Industry) 2,380 
Inventory Formation (and as % of GDP) -1,075 
Exports of Goods and Services 32,879 
Imports of Goods and Services 31,407 
GDP 90,666 
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TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS MILLIONS S E K, CURRENT PRICES 


1982 1983(prel.) 1984(est.) 
Exports of Goods f.o.b. 168,131 210,311 237,800 
Exports to United States 11,946 18,483 N/A 
Imports of Goods c.i.f. 173,928 200,225 222,000 
Imports from United States 14,621 16,686 N/A 
Balance of Trade! -7,092 +9,559 +15, 270 
Balance on Current Account -22,476 -8,241 -1,570 
Balance on Capital Account +20,279 7,453 N/A 
Foreign Exch. Res. 2 25,115 32,153 31,338 


MEMORANDUM ITEMS PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


1983(prel.) 1984(est.) 
Industrial Production + 6 6 


Real Disposable Income (1980 Prices) + 0.3 
Average Hourly Earnings in Industry 

Producer Prices, Annual Average 

Consumer Prices, Annual Average 


Central Bank Discount Rate, Year-End and 6/29/84 

Money Supply (m3) 3, Billions of Kronor 

Yield on Industrial Bonds, Avg. and 7/15/84 12.84% 12.73% 
Labor Force (in thousands), Annual Average 4,225 4,219 4,256 (est.) 


Open Unemployment Rate, Annual Average 3.1 % gens 3.3 %(est.) 
Exchange Rate*: SEK (kronor) per U.S. $1.00 6.29 7.67 7.98 


x Including statistical correction. 

Year-end and 6/29/84. 

Year-end and 6/29/84. M3 = sum of non-bank public's deposits of all kinds in all 
types of banks, and notes and coins in circulation outside banks. 
4 annual averages and average for first half of 1984. 
5 Estimates are taken from the Revised National Budget (RNB). When our forecasts 
differ, they are indicated in the text. 


Main imports from the United States during 1983 (millions of U.S. dollars): Machinery, 
appliances, and telecommunications equipment, 900; Chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and 
Plastic materials, 351; Foods, beverages, and tobacco, 136; Motor vehicles and other means 
of conveyance, 91; Instruments and Optical goods, 148; Coal and coke, 106. 


Sources: Swedish Finance Ministry and its Economic Research Institute; Central Bank; and 
Central Bureau of Statistics. 





SUMMARY 


Business activity is now peaking in Sweden following one of the 
country’s strongest recoveries in the postwar period. Led by the 
export sector. particularly automobile and machinery manufacture, 
industrial production rose by an average of almost 7 percent as an 
impressive surplus (almost 3 percent of GDP) was recorded in the 
trade account. These rates will not be sustained through 1985. The 
steepness of a downturn in the business cycle will depend on a 
number of factors. however. the important short-term ones being 
domestic inflation, economic performance in Sweden’s major markets. 
and the dollar exchange rate. Only the first is subject to 
significant Swedish Government influence. A comparatively high rate 
of domestic inflation has worked to erode the competitive benefits 
of the 1982 devaluation. the basis of the present recovery. The 
Government will be paying careful attention to wage and price 
developments in the current year. Despite a tough election fight 
this fall. the Government is keeping a relatively tight rein on 
pubtic expenditures and has substantially reduced the deficit in its 
latest budget proposal. This has been matched by tight credit and 
monetary policies from the Central Bank. Industry and labor seem 
prepared to contribute to the inflation fight with more moderate 
wage settlements this year. Overall. signs are hopeful that 
inflation, running at more than 8 percent at year-end 1984. can be 
lowered somewhat over the term of 1985. It seems improbable. 
however, that inflation can be brought down to 3 percent by the 
close of 1985 as the Government presently claims. 


A high rate of industrial investment was recorded in 1984 and is 
expected to continue into this year. This is particularly welcome 
after Sweden's lost decade of the 1970's. when its investment and 
productivity statistics were among the lowest in the OECD area. 
Unfortunately. investment will fuel import demands just as the 
market for Swedish exports is weakening. Together this should 
produce a return to deficit in the current account in 1985. a 
development which. along with the high dollar exchange rate. is 
limiting the Government's hopes of retiring a considerable portion 
of its foreign debt. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


By the end of 1984, the Swedish economy was experiencing its 
highest-ever levels of industrial activity. Stimulated by a 
16-percent devaluation in 1982, the economy was following through on 
an export-—led upswing which produced record growth rates in 
industrial production. a massive trade surplus. and levels of 
profitability rarely before registered in the export sector. 

Surveys undertaken by the National Economic Research Institute 
indicate that this business cycle is approaching a peak. As it 
entered 1985. Swedish industry. particularly the engineering sector 
(which includes automobile and machinery manufacture) indicated that 
it was still satisfied with the level of orders on its books. The 
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number of firms reporting full capacity utilization (about 50 
percent) has remained steady. however, since the end of 1984 and 
most firms claim to be able to meet demand without increasing 
employment or any expansion in existing production capacity. The 
picture is somewhat varied between industries with demand for 
engineering products still strong and for forest products weakening. 


PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENT 


Growth in industrial production reached 6.9 percent in 1984. The 
rate within the engineering sector (which accounts for 40 percent of 
industrial output) was even higher. at 10 percent. The paper and 
iron and steel industries grew at rates of 9 and 8 percent, 
respectively. Growth in industrial production is expected to 
continue through 1985 but at a diminishing rate. and be bouyed by 
both exports and some inventory buildup. By year-end 1985, 
expansion in production could slow to approximately half the rate 
recorded last year. The drop will be attributable to falling 
domestic demand and a mixed export performance. 


Total gross fixed investment in the economy will rise slightly and 
be almost wholly attributable to industrial investment. High 
projections for investment within industry reflect the improving 
profit margins in the export sector since 1983. An increase of 
close to 20 percent in industrial investment could again be reached 
in 1985, with the volume growth in machinery investment topping even 
this figure. Computer deliveries doubled over the first half of 
1984 and accounted for a growing share. a trend likely to continue 
through 1985. We note. however, that in historical terms investment 
remains at a relatively low level. 


PRIVATE CONSUMPTION 


Real disposable income is forecast by the Government to grow at 1.6 
percent in 1985. As the public's savings ratio is anticipated to 
remain very low. most of this growth should translate into 
consumption. Such a forecast assumes that the Government wil| 
succeed in meeting its inflation target of 3 percent by year-end 
1985. an assumption which appears problematic at the time of 
writing. A more conservative forecaster would allow for real growth 
in consumption but at a more moderate rate. closer to the 0.8 
percent registered in 1984, than the 1.3 percent estimated by the 
Government. The Government has also promised a small one-time tax 
rebate before the summer-vacation season if final wage settlements 
meet the Government’s guidelines. 





PUBLIC SECTOR 


Reduction of the budget deficit and the public sector’s share of the 
economy have been priorities of the present Government. The 
Government has succeeded in holding expenditure growth in its latest 
budget. FY 1985/86. to zero. The budget deficit will then be 
reduced from some 13 percent of GDP in FY 1982/83 to less than 8 
percent. Higher economic growth and the international recovery have 
eased the Government's job. making it possible to reduce industrial 
supports. Outside of the shipbuilding sector. industrial support 
has essentially been eliminated. Some commentators question, 
however, whether a government commitment to 2nd industrial aid will 
survive a cyclical downturn in the economy. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Domestic inflation has stubbornly resisted government efforts to 
harness it. Boosted by generous wage settlements and a set of sales 
and excise tax hikes in the fall. consumer prices rose 8 percent by 
year-end 1984--double the official forecast and more than twice the 
rate among Sweden's principal competitors. The Government is stil! 
acnering to a target rate of 3 percent for the end of 1985. Most 
observers believe that will be exceeded by a good margin and predict 
an end-of-year rate above 5 percent and an annual average in the 6-7 
percent range. With more than 35 percent of Swedish imports 
denominated in dollars. the U.S. currency’s strength on exchange 
markets has complicated the inflation fight directly by raising 
import costs. 


Success in bringing down inflation will hinge on the outcome of this 
year’s wage negotiating process. Early signs are promising. The 
central union and management organizations have recommended a 
framework agreement to their membership which would nominally keep 
wage settlements within the Government's 5-percent guidelines. The 
negotiations have now shifted to the industry level. Both parties 
appear aware that a repetition of the generous 1984 settlements. now 
estimated to have added an average 12 percent to wage costs. is not 
in their long-term interest. The question is. can they convince 
membership at the industry and shop level. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


Sweden's approximately 4.4 million workers constitute a 
highly-unionized and well-disciplined workforce. Thirty-seven 
percent of all workers are employed by the public sector. Union 
leaders support free trade. Swedish investment abroad. and foreign 
investment in Sweden. since they are keenly aware that Sweden's jobs 
are heavily dependent on foreign trade and investment. Swedish 
unions support a shorter workweek as a means of improving family 
life but. unlike some of their West European colleagues. do not view 
it as a solution to unemployment. 
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Open unemployment declined to 3.1 percent in 1984, and projections 
are for the status quo in 1985. The decrease in the number of 
openly unemployed has been offset by an increase in the number of 
workers enrolled in government-provided job training and temporary 
work. The openly unemployed, plus persons benefiting from 
government-sponsored programs, discouraged job-seekers, the 
underemployed. and those accepting premature retirement comprise 
approximately 8 percent of the labor force. 


WAGE-EARNER FUNDS: On January 1. 1984, the Social Democratic 
Government legislated into existence five regional investment 

funds. These union- controlled funds are financed by a 
supplementary payroll tax and a levy on “excess profits.” They have 
so far been used to purchase stock in Swedish companies. 
Foreign-owned firms do not pay the tax or the levy and do not 
benefit from the investment monies. Profits from these investments 


are used primarily to support the national pension system. The 
business community continues to oppose the scheme as a dilution of 
private ownership in Swedish industry. The non-socialist parties 
have pledged to abolish the funds if and when they return to power. 


MONETARY AND CREDIT POLICY 


Monetary policy has been largely determined by the Government's 
effort to reduce inflation. Money-supply growth. as measured in 
terms of M3. has fallen steadily if gradually since 1982 and 
averaged 4 percent over 1984. Restrictive monetary growth wil| 
continue into 1985. A 4-percent ceiling has also been set on the 
expansion of commercial bank lending in 1985 but. in a move to 
encourage investment. controls on the financing of leased equipment 
have been removed. The two determinants of interest-rate policy 
will remain the high level of liquidity in the corporate sector and 
a tendency toward net capital outflows whenever a spread develops 
between domestic and foreign real interest rates. The Central Bank 
acted through money market operations at the end of January this 
year to raise short-term rates by two percentage points so as to 
stem capital outflows. It has taken no action. however. to raise 
the discount rate. its major policy instrument. since June 1984. 

The Central Bank's director has indicated that he will take whatever 
action is necessary to keep capital flows in balance over 1985. 
Authorities will continue to promote a degree of liberalization in 
capital markets and the development of a domestic money market if 
for no other reason than to facilitate its debt-financing needs. 


In the fall of 1984, a government commission recommended that 

foreign banks be permitted to establish subsidiaries in the Swedish 
market. Legislation outlining the conditions for entry is expected 
to be approved by the Parliament in 1985 and a limited number of 
foreign bank subsidiaries could be operating in Sweden by early 1986. 





FOREIGN TRADE 


Sweden’s trade balance continued to improve in 1984 with a 
preliminary surplus estimated at about SEK 22 billion or approaching 
3 percent of GDP. This remarkable export performance owes much to 
the sizable devaluations undertaken in 1981 (10 percent) and 1982 
(16 percent). which proved so well-timed to the general economic 
recovery in North America and Western Europe. Faster growth in 
imports in 1985 could reduce this surplus to about SEK 18 billion. 
The cumulative effect of price developments since the devaluations 
has worked to erode export competitiveness. and a loss of market 
shares has already begun. This could be countered somewhat if the 
European recovery strengthens and demand develops for the commodity 
mix, particularly investment goods. which Sweden produces. 


EXPORTS: Strong demand by the United States and Sweden's Nordic 
neighbors helped most to bolster Swedish export industries in 1984. 
Export volume grew in 1984 by 7.5 percent and was composed largely 
of manufactured goods. Raw material exports showed much weaker 
growth. A rise in Sweden's relative export prices nipped further 
gains in market shares in 1984. Total exports of manufactured goods 
are expected to grow by about 4-1/2 percent in 1985 but a decline in 
actual market shares is forecast. Much, however, will depend on the 
strength of recovery in the major European economies. 


IMPORTS: A powerful import surge in 1984 of 5.6 percent by volume 
should be repeated this year at a slightly higher level. Imports of 


manufactured goods are expected to grow by at least 8 percent but 
raw material imports to remain at the current level. In spite of 
strong growth in industrial production and drawdowns in earlier 
years, inventory builcup was unexpectedly weak in 1984. This may 
result in part from the introduction of more efficient and 
computerized inventory-handling methods. Conservation and a shift 
to alternate sources produced a net decrease of SEK 3.5 billion in 
Sweden’s trade deficit in crude oil and petroleum products in 1984. 


SWEDEN‘S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES: The U.S. upswing and the 
strength of the dollar have helped to boost Sweden's exports to 
higher levels than in 1983. The latest statistics (cumulative. 
January-November. 1984) show that the U.S. share of Sweden’s total 
imports was 8.2 percent and of exports 11 percent. The United 
States is now Sweden‘s second largest export market. Exports in 
1984 appear to be less dominated by automobile sales. though this 
continues as the single biggest item in the trade. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Sweden's payments performance is clouded by a dispute between the 
Central Bank and Central Bureau of Statistics over the appropriate 
methodology in collecting balance-of-payments statistics. Depending 
on the authority cited. preliminary figures show either a slight 
deficit or surplus in the current account for 1984. (Our table 
showing the current account achieving SEK 1 billion surplus is drawn 
from the Government's budget message, yet a third source.) 
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Authorities agree that a deterioration on the trade account and a 
growing deficit in transfers. mostly of interest payments. wil! 
return the balance on current account to deficit in 1985. Sizable 
capital flows have also been recorded out of Sweden in.the form of 
direct investment. which rose by 25 percent in 1984 to SEK 15 
billion (as measured by Central Bank permits). Approximately a 
third of this investment (roughly U.S. $510 million. up from 300 
million in 1983, at exchange rates existing at that time) was 
directed to the United States. 


FOREIGN DEBT: The national debt at year-end 1984 amounted to SEK 
534.6 billion. SEK 109.1 billion of this was external central 
government debt (equivalent to SEK 135.7 billion at exchange rates 
prevailing then). Interest payments on the total national debt are 
growing and now exceed the central government budget deficit. Some 
commentators fear that a sustained period of high real interest 
rates will place Sweden in a debt trap where servicing payments 
crowd out other government expenditures. The Government has stated 
its intention to reduce foreign borrowing’s share of total deficit 
financing. and the current budget projects only.SEK 10 billion in 
foreign borrowing in 1985, down from some SEK 26 billion in 1983. 
The dramatic climb in the dollar exchange rate can be expected to 
wreak havoc with these projections, however, adding to both 
servicing and amortization costs. Approximately 70 percent of 
Sweden's debt is denominated in dollars. 


OUTLOOK BEYOND 1985 


The Swedish Government. whatever the outcome of the upcoming 
elections in September. could face some tough economic decisions in 
1986. Even under the most optimistic assumptions of a stronger 
European recovery, a gradually declining dollar exchange rate. and 
low domestic inflation, GDP growth can be expected to level off 
below a rate of two percent. If these favorable conditions fail. to 
materialize. the downturn from the heights of the present peak in 
the business cycle could be sharp. A worsening in the country’s 
balance of payments and growing unemployment could aggravate 
political pressures for adjustment. perhaps in the form of yet 
another devaluation to restore external competitiveness. The 
successes of the 1982 devaluation are unlikely to be repeated. The 
key to avoiding this worst-case scenario will be rigid attention to 
wage and price developments not only by the Government but by 
industry and labor as well. All three now claim to appreciate, if 
somewhat belatedly. that the advantages of devaluation are 
transitory unless accompanied by wage and price discipline. The 
prospect of low inflation over the longer-term horizon would also 
help to preserve the momentum to invest within industry. 





AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


AGRICULTURE: Sweden's heavily protected agricultural sector enjoyed 
an excellent year in 1984, with favorable weather conditions 
contributing to record grain and sugardeet yields. Grain export 
availabilities from the 1984 record grain crop of 6.8 million tons 
total some 2 million tons. much of which. when exported. will have 
to be subsidized as Swedish price support levels are considerably 
above world price levels. Milk and meat production increased in 
1984, in part because of good pastures and hay conditions. The 
problem of surpluses of animal products continued in 1984 as 
domestic dairy products utilization remains fairly stable. and there 
was nearly a 10-percent decline in beef and pork consumption due to 
substantial price increases in late 1983. 


Sweden's agricultural policy is based on self-sufficiency goals 
which currently lead to a surplus of grain production. For regional 
security considerations. farm production concentrated on dairying is 
maintained in Northern Sweden. The deficit in protein concentrate 
production as a feed supplement is made up by imports of fish meal 
and soybean meal. The 1982 government commission on food and 
agricultural policy released its report in late 1984. Although the 
report failed to recommend strong measures to cope with the surplus 
problems which are characterized by high food prices anc costly 
export subsidies. heated debate on the problem has continued through 
early 1985. At a minimum, a 10-percent decrease in farm land use 


and a 60.000-head reduction in dairy cows is needed by 1990 to 
obtain a better balance between supplies and domestic needs. 


Swedish imports of agricultural and food products increased an 
estimated 17 percent in value in 1984, with imports from the United 
States up 20 percent. The U.S. share of Swedish agricultural 
imports was about 8:3 percent in 1984. A substantial increase in 
Swedish purchases of U.S. tobacco accounted for most of the 
improvement. 


FORESTRY: Forestry and forestry industry products are one of the 
main sources of income in Sweden and also make a significant 
favorable contribution to the balance of trade. Forestry products 


account for about 20 percent of total exports but only 2 percent of 
imports. 


Within all sectors of the forest industry. production volume in 1984 
remained at the high level achieved in 1983. The sawmill industry 
increased output somewhat to 11.8 million cubic meters (11.5 in 
1983). in spite of the fact that both domestic consumption and 
exports had been anticipated to decrease substantially. Exports of 
sawn goods reached 8 million cubic meters (8.4 in 1983). mainly due 
to an increase in demand from non-European countries. as shipments 
to European markets decreased. Average export prices in 1984 
increased 11 percent. which helped strengthen profitability within 
the sawmill industry. 
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Stocks of sawn logs at sawmills increased during 1984 as well as 
stocks of sawn goods by 0.5 million cubic meters. Raw material 
prices continue to increase. In 1984, the average price of pine and 
spruce for the country as a whole rose by 14 percent. and a 
20-percent increase has been negotiated for 1985 deliveries. 


An improvement in demand for sawmill products is not anticipated for 
1985. Exports are expected to decrease as are export prices. An 


ample supply of timber on the European market is expected to press 
prices on sawmill products. 


The pulp and paper industry is operating at full capacity. and 
profitability. particularly within the paper industry. is good. 

Mill stocks of pulp wood decreased by about 14 percent in 1984. An 
average price increase for pulp wood in 1985 of 21 percent is 
expected compared to a 12-percent increase in 1984. Although the 
market for pulp is somewhat weaker than for paper. the prospects for 
both in 1985 are more optimistic than for the sawmill industry. In 
light of the above. the 3-percent deposit on forest product export 
earnings effective July 1, 1984. was removed on sawmil! products as 


of January 1. 1985. but remains in effect for pulp and paper 
products. 


The climate in Sweden favors the production of long-fibred 
conifers. Spruce and pine dominate. while birch. oak. beech. 
alder. and aspen account for 15 percent of total stock. The very 
limited assortment of tree types in Sweden provides some 
opportunites for U.S. exports of certain types of hardwoods and 


plywoods. whereas the possibilities of selling other wood products 
are negligible. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. EXPORTERS 


American exporters should not be misled by the current expansionary 
prospects in the Swedish economy. The high exchange rate of the 
dollar has been and remains a potent impediment to increased U.S. 
sales. and, until such time as a more realistic exchange rate is 


achieved. our sales prospects in broad terms to the Swedish market 
will remain poor. 


The current boom in the automotive and high-technology industries 
will continue. Swedish automobile sales abroad are climbing right 
off the charts. following a banner year in 1984, when sales and 
profits set new records. Sweden's high-technology industries 
(communications. energy. robotics. etc.) have garnered a large 
number of major contracts that will ensure healthy growth well into 
the future. The production of these industries incorporates a high 


percentage of imported components. with the United States being a 
prime source of supply. 


Swedish engineering skill. together with the American orientation of 
Swedish management. is producing a strong trend toward joint 
ventures with American firms. Saab’s venture with Fairchild 
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Industries to produce commuter aircraft is the leading though not 
the only major example of this trend. A number of prominent U.S. 
firms are exploring the possibilities of joint ventures with Swedish 
industry to develop sales opportunities in third-world markets. 


There are a number of product areas in Sweden that hold good 
prospects today and should continue to do so for a number of years. 
These are the areas for American exporters to pursue. 


Sweden today is simply a great market for computer software. and 
those who enter will realize major gains. The current market. 
estimated at $429 million. will grow at an annual rate of 30 
percent, reaching a total market of $1.6 billion in 1988. More than 
half of this is in standard software, the area in which U.S. 
suppliers can predominate. The standard software market will grow 
32 percent annually. reaching $781 million in 1988. Computer 
utilization in Sweden is very high. By 1987. the country will be 
the most terminal-dense country in Europe with the total number of 
installed terminals exceeding 100,000 units or 30 per 1.000 
employees. In general. Swedish end-users will be looking for 
software in the following application areas: 


- Material administration. 


Education packages to meet the need for in-house training 
of EDP personnel. 


Program generators for improving in-house software 
productivity. 


The largest growth in standard software will occur in the 
minicomputer area, which will have a 54-percent growth rate, 
followed by small-business computer software. which will have a 
34-percent annual growth rate. Mainframe software will have the 
slowest growth rate at 31 percent. 


The computer hardware market in Sweden is experiencing phenomenal 
growth. Currently measured at $490 million. the volume of sales 
over the next five years is expected to more than double. The 
market for small. desktop. personal computers in business will be 
one of the decade's explosive growth areas. We foresee an annual 
growth rate of 35 percent to reach $212 million in 1988. The market 
for minicomputer hardware, valued at $53 million in 1982, has been 
dominated by the 16-bit and below systems. which accounted for over 
80 percent of total sales. The 32-bit superminicomputers. however. 
have a larger future and will grow 30 percent per annum from current 
sales of $10 million to $48 million by 1988. The data terminals 
market will expand at a 20-percent annual rate. reaching $303 
million by 1988. In this area. CRT intelligent terminals will be 
the growth leader with a 30-percent growth rate. 
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Medical equipment is a profitable market even though Sweden, like 
other countries. faces skyrocketing health-care costs and has a 
stringent cost-containment policy. The growth surge will rise from 
the continued reorientation of health care toward medical 
specializations and acute care. Hospitals are investing in the most 
advanced equipment available. The pacesetter here is diagnostic 
equipment. which should rise by about 26 percent to about $76 
million over the next three years. Lower-cost tomographic X-ray 
scanners will help boost that market specialty by 26 percent. The 
ultrasonic scanner market is also growing at a 26-percent rate and 
is worth around $7 million. and the market for 
electroencephalographs is growing at a 27-percent rate. 


American exporters wishing to improve their position in the Swedish 
market can benefit from a number of useful services available from 
the Commerce Department at modest cost. Market survey reports and 
counseling are obtainable from the Swedish Desk in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. In Sweden, tne American Embassy offers 
exclusive company promotions in the Embassy itself attended by major 
Swedish buyers and agents. The Embassy sponsors U.S. firms wishing 
to exhibit in Swedish trade fairs, either on their own or through 
their trade associations or state government export development 
agencies. U.S. firms exhibiting in major European trade fairs such 
as Hannover also receive direct assistance from Embassy Stockholm. 
The Embassy conducts a pre-show promotion for such firms and escorts 
Swedish agents and buyers to the fair to provide introduction to the 
American exhibitors. 








